The shift from an earlier emphasis on rehabilitation and treatment to the current emphasis on punishment has had important consequences for the sentencing and punishment of young offenders. The change has brought renewed attention to theories of crime that emphasize the consequences of punishment, with a view toward the protection of society. The reemergence of deterrence theory and strategies of "selective incapacitation" are part of this shift of theoretical attention (Blumstein et al., 1986). Associated with this shift in emphasis is an increased use of institu-tionalization and incarceration, especially for high-risk minority youth.
Although precise data are lacking on the use of institutional placements in juvenile facilities, much is known about the increased use of imprisonment, which inevitably involves large numbers of older minority adolescents and young adults. For example, state prisons hold 92 percent of our nation's inmates,- in little more than a decade, commitments to prisons increased nationally nearly 2-1/2 times, from 96,073 in 1974 to 232,969 in 1986. During this entire period, the rate of incarceration for black Americans was more than six times the rate for whites (Chilton and Galvin, 1985). Between 1978 and 1982 alone, the number of black males in the U.S. prison population increased by 23 percent (Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1985). Black women constitute the majority of female prisoners.
There also has been growth in the use of institutional placements for juvenile offenders, although this growth has been less pronounced than that for adult imprisonment. In 1975, juveniles between 10 and 18 were confined in juvenile facilities at a rate of 241 per 100,000; by 1987 the figure was 353 per 100,000. Over the 1975-1989 period, the number of children in custody in public facilities increased by 19 percent, from less than 47,000 in 1975 to more than 56,100 in 1989.
Several explanations have been offered for the increase in imprisonment between 1974 and 1986 (Langan, 1991). Increasing levels of reported crime and overall arrests account for 9 percent of the increase. More specific increases in arrests and imprisonment for drug crimes account for another 8 percent. Changes in the proportion of young people in the U.S. population account for 20 percent of the increase. However, the largest factor by far, accounting for more than half of the change, is simply a renewed preference for institutional sentences. This tougher response to